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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HART & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 
judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 

putably the richest and most varied in the world. 


If intending purchasers will:communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return. 


‘The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 


While Hart & Son havea unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri; Carlo Bergonzi, G. B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These ~ 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the faet that the guarantee of. 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe and the United States. 


















THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Zrt Lluctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
& DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 











TERMS—tTen per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. | 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 
GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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NEw CREMONA VIOLINS 


Also New Cremona Violas and Violoncellos 
(SEIFERT & GROSSMANN). 








PRICES from £12 10 O 





The New Cremona Instruments are, immediately after construction, 
perfectly equivalent to those by the most eminent Italian masters, and excel, 
above all, by their extraordinarily easy touch, and their equable, soft, great 
and generous tone. These excellent qualities of theirs are never lost, and we 
therefore guarantee fully the durability of their tone, provided nothing be 
changed afterwards in their acoustic proportions. 





NEW CATALOGUE READY; sent post free on application. 








SoL—E REPRESENTATIVES: 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Mariborough St., London, W. 
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Auction Pri 
uction frices. 

At Messrs. Glendining & Co.’s Argyll 
Galleries, on March 31st, the following 
prices were realized :-— 

Violins by— 

Panormo £3 7s. 6d., violin labelled 
Laurentius Storioni, 1798, £ 12 10s., H. Furber, 
London, 1877, £5 58+ J- B. Rugerius £ 36, 
Francois Pique £76, Jean Baptiste Vuillaume 
£40, Amati School, in case, with silver 
mounted bow # 20. 

Cello - 
Testore, in case £8 15s., John Betts £ 20. 
At Sotheby’s, a Strad was sold for £445 


Mr. J. Chanot. 


Dreams. - 


Many coloured, as the rainbow bright, 
Full of golden gleams, 

Springing up like flowerets to the light, 
Are our childhood’s dreams. 


Like a strain of music, full and sweet, 
Or like fresh’ning streams 

Flowing ’mid the summer’s sultry heat, 
Are our youth’s bright dreams. 


Like a stately march or stirring song 
That with daring teems, 

Rousing all within us pure and strong, 
Are our manhood’s dreams. 


Like the shadows cool, at evening blest, 
When his mighty beams 
Sol withdraws, and gently sinks to rest, 
Are old age dreams. 
E. A. HILL. 


Art of the Month. 


Mr. Rudolf Weinman, who gave a violin 
recital at the Bechstein Hall on March 4th, in 
aid of the Francis Joseph Institute, has in many 
respects improved his talents since his last 
appearance. He infuses more poetry and 
romance into his playing, while his technical 
efficiency is of a more fluent order. Carl 
Goldmark’s ‘Suite’ and Vieuxtemps’ Fifth 
Violin Concerto both proved his talent. 

At Bechstein Hal! on March 15th a chany- 
ber concert was given by Miss Fanny Howard 
and Miss Wyllie Jaeger, who made a reappear: 
ance after some years’ absence from the 
concert platform. They elected to be heard 
in two sonatas for violin and pianoforte 
namely, Beethoven's in D and César Franck’s 
inA. Their playing, especially of Beethoven, 
was marked by facility of execution and a 
wise absence of all exaggeration of sentiment 
Later they were joined by Mr. Percy Such in 
a performance of Tchaikovsky's trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. This work, 
which was written in memory of Nicholas 
Rubenstein, gave most favourable opportunity 
to the artists to display their interpretative 
ability, including asit does a series of strongly 
contrasted mood pictures. The trio succeeded 
in giving a praiseworthy and sound perform- 
ance of the work. The different sections of 
the Pezzo Elegiaco were rendered with a due 
appreciation of their character In the 
quieter moments, such as the ninth variation, 
a seductive andante, the ensemble was har- 
monious and the general! interpretation marked 
by sympathy. 
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A spring atmosphere pervaded Queen’s 
Hall on March 15th, when the second of the 
present series of the Thomas Beecham 
orchestral concerts was given. There were 
two more or less new works in the programme, 
one of which, Mr. Vincent d’Indy’s Symphonic 
Poem for orchestra and piano—‘ Jour d’été 
a la Montagne ’—was ani »wn to London 


audiences, and the other, Mr. Frederic Austin’s 
ithapsody, ‘ Spring,’ had not been heard since 
t was played at 4 Promenade Concert in 1907. 


Thus both works may be said largely to draw 
their inspiration from that period of the year 
when youthful fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. Mr. d’Indy’s music does not fail by 
reason of the ultra modernity of its tonality or 
idiom, which has little commen with that 
of Débussy or his more advanced disciple, 
Ravel. Upon the whole, the composer’s 
waking and sleeping moments are more 
attractive than his midday  reflections—as 
evidenced in the intermediate section. Quaint, 
piquant little snatches-there are in the opening 
movement, ‘Dawn.’ Indeed, throughout Mr. 
d'indy's power of inventing trenchant figures 
d phrases is unfailing—ait is rather the web 
nto which he has woven them that seems too 
frail and attenuated to support their weight. 
The piano part, with the exception of a few 
might be practically 
non-existent, for all the impression it makes 
upon the ear. Mr. Austin’s Rhapsody suffers 
from the common fault of running on after 
thought is winded, but it is melodious, grateful 
inusic, Sonorously and picturesquely scored. 
Che chief charm of the singing of Mme. 
Gertrude Auld, who gave a recital at the 
Kohan Hall on March 16th, lies in the simple 
and refined methods with which she interprets 
her songs. Her programme comprised a 
group of French songs, including Litz’s 
Printemps,’ Braneau’s ‘L’Heureux Vaga 
bond,’ * la Chanson d’Esmeralda,’ by Servais, 
1 Deébussy’s ‘Mandoline.” Mr. Norman 
Attwe li, a talented ‘cellist, played some 
effective solos, and Mr. G. O’Connor Morris 
iu mnpanied 


bars towards the close, 


lt is not often that a lady cellist possessing 
the powers of Miss Adelina Leon is to be heard 
nowadays. At her recital, which took place 
at the Bechstein Hall,on March 16th, she 
displayed a fluency of technique, smoothness 


of phrasing, and power of expression that 
showed the mastery she wields over her 
sjtrument. Full test of this, too, was given 


in Bach's Suite in C major, played without 
pianoforte accompaniment. Miss Leon is to be 
ommended on the admirable manner in which 


she playe d the work. Cwo compos itions by 
Saint-Saéns followed, which served to retiect 
s «< Ke 


the expressive qualities with which Miss Leon 
is undoubtedly endowed. 

A newly formed string quartet, entitled 
the ‘Nolandess’ Quartet, consisting of the 
Misses Valérie Knoll, Clara Smali, Lizzie 
Slocombe, and Maude Scruby, made their 
appearance at the AZolian Hall on March 16th. 
These young musicians’ talents are excep- 
tional, and when they have become accus- 
tomed to playing together, their efforts should 
prove pleasurable to listen to. 

In an interview Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, in 
giving some ‘tips’ to young pianists, advised 
them to devote the greater part of their pro- 
gramme to showing the greatness of music 
and the lesser part to displaying their own 
greatness. Mr. Rosenthal, at Queen’s Hall 
on March 17th, gave one of his rare visits, and 
we should have welcomed more of the virtuoso, 
not necessarily at the expense of the artist, 
however, for Mr. Rosenthal combines the two 
nore successfully than any living pianist. In 
Mr. Rosenthai’s opinion music evidently owes 
its greatness to those composers contem- 
poraneous with Bach, for he opened his pro- 
gramme with some delightful examples of 
early pianoforte music. It is difficult to 
believe that either instrument or performer in 
Scarlatti’s time could have responded to the 
enormous technical demands of the Italian 
master’s music. Mr. Rosenthal in this, in 
Handel's ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ vyaria- 
tions, and in lively; examples by .Bach and 
Martini, showed his light and rapid finger- 
work. Not a note, not an idea, not a phrase 
escapes his analytical eye or touch. Schu- 
mann’s ‘Carnival’ had a wealth of imagination 
in its short lyrics. Especially wonderful 
were the power and rapidity with which he 

gave the difficult ‘ Paganini’ and ‘ Davids- 
bind ler’ sections. With Chopin the pianist 
is on his happy hunting ground, and the 
familiar Sonata in B flat minor found him at 
his greatest, while the Funeral March was 
allowed to tell its own tale of grief freed from 
all sentimental exaggeration. His predilec- 
tion for mezzoforte effects was shown in 
two delightful pieces of his own, namely, 
‘Papillons’ and a Humoresque and Fugue on 
themes by Johann Strauss. Mr. Rosenthal 
was recalled eight times to the platform, 

Yet another prodigy—this time a violinist 

rom South America—made a first appearance 
in England at St. James’s Hall on March 17th. 
Miss Beatrice Leech has talents above the 
ordinary, even if they have not reached that 
pitch to which the term extraordinary can be 

pplied. That toa natural capacity for music 
she adds a technical facility unusual for-one 
of her age was shown in her playing of Max 
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minor Concerto, even if. the 


Bruch’s G 
exacting Allegro energico tried her, technica! 
powers severely, 

The orchestral selections which the Royal 
\mateur Orchestral Society had. provided for 
their third smoking concert this season at 
Queen's Hall, on March 18th, included the 


‘Der Freischitz,’ Luigini’s 
Suite, two. of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words,’ and Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie’s well-known‘ Benedictus.’ Regarding 
the ‘ Der Freischiitz’ Overture, the perform 
ance by Mr. Arthur Payne and the forces 
under his control-are to be commended for 
infusing into their playing the dramatic virility 
and force of attack which is so important a 
factor in attempting the music of Weber. 
Sir A. Mackenzie’s ‘ Benedictus,’ however, 
was not so successful. Mr. Payne allowed 
his orchestra to become rugged and uncertain, 
while many of the contrastive 
pleasing when exposed, were lost sight of. 
Herr Ferencz Hegedus gave a spirited read- 
ing of the ‘Adagio’ and ‘ Rondo’ from Vieux- 
temps’s Concerto in F sharp minor. 

The third of the Dunhill chamber concerts 
at Steinway Hall, on March roth, brought to 
notice a work which, for cleverness of thought, 
healthiness, and grace of expression, is entitled 
to a high place in the modern literature of the 
quartet. Mr. Montague F. Phillips, the com. 
poser of the work in question, a String Quartet 
in D major, is, of course, no stranger to London 
musical amateurs. ‘The Andante sostenuto, 
with which the, quartet opens, is mellow, 
appealing music. Very cleverly written is 
the scherzo; indeed, this section, together 
with the intermezzo-~a languorous, mel@dious 
air for muted Strings and pizzicato ’cello, which 
partakes of the nature of a Neapolitan song 
is wholly delightful. The Grimson Quartet, 
consisting of Miss Jessie Grimson and Messrs. 
Frank Bridge, Ernest Tomlinson, and Edward 
Masen, responsible for an admirable 
performance, the music being so favourably 
received as to necessitate the composer's 
appearan On the platform. Mr. Cecil 
Baumer showed that he possessed technical 
jualities of a high order in Mr. Dunhill’s able 
but not very attractive Variations on a not 
very attractive theme. The programme also 
included Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s Fantasie 
in D. 

The North London Orchestral Society, 
which gave one of their periodical orchestral 
concerts at Queen’s Hall on March igth, 
consists of a sincere and painstaking body of 
amateurs. The first items were ‘ Meister- 
singer’ Overture and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. Their best effort was in Tartini’s 


Overture to 
‘Ballet Russe’ 


effects, so 


were 
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Concerto for violin and strings, The simple, 
straightforward music was clearly and effec- 
tively played. The solo part was performed 
by Mime. Henriette Schmidt, with executive 
fluency and an expression that brought out 
the character and.charm of the old music. 
The programme tontained a new. work : by 
Mr. Kk. H. Walthew, a ‘Theme and Varia- 
tions in B flat for Orchestra,’ which was per 
formed for the first time. ‘The composer states 
that the theme on which this work is founded 
is taken from his setting of Ingoldsby's lyric, 
‘There sits a bird on every tree.’ The music 
contains some effective and _ picturesque 
moments, notably, in the seventh variation, a 
Lento molto, where there is an attractive 
change of key and rhythm. The orchestra 
tion is cleverly constructed, 

Miss Edith Miller, the Canadian soprano, 
gave a novel recital at the Afolian Hall on 
March 19th. The programme, with the 
exception of one instrumental item, was 
entirely devoted to the aria. Another notable 
feature of the concert was the employment of 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra, with Mr. Henry J. 
Wood as conductor, te accompany the pro- 
gramme throughout. Miss Miller’s voice, 
which, correctly speaking, is more mezzo than 
soprano, is clear and resonant in quality, with 
acertain warmth of colour that gives particular 
charm to songs of tender sentiment. Miss 
Miller won much well-deserved applause, 
while she was called upon to repeat Gluck’s 
‘Einen Bach’—one of the most delightful 
selections in her admirable programme. Miss 
Miller is on her way to her native country 
where she undertakes an extended tour. With 
her goes Miss Maud Bell, a ‘cellist of con 
siderable attainments, who gave a finished 
account of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor, 
and was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Oswald Laston gave a choral. and 
orchestral concert at the Small Queen’s Hall 
on the afternoon of March e2oth, ‘which 
attracted a very large and appreciative 
audience. He was assisted by his choir from 
the London Academy of Music and the 
Croydon District Orchestral Society, as well 
as several soloists. ‘The orchestral playing of 
H. Erich’s , ‘Larafare,’) which opened the 
progran)me, was in many respects to be com 
mended. The choir was heard to much 
advantage in the Shepherds’ Chorus from 
Schubert's ‘ Rosamunde,’ while songs and 
violin were contributed by Mrs. A. 
Larkins, the Misses Gertrude Peck, R. Chess- 
well, Grace Lonsdale, and Messrs. F. W. 
Busby and Aldridge Newman. 

Louis Zimmermann, Horace Fellowes, 
Lionel Tertes, and Jacques Kenard made 
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their first appearance on the concert stage on 
March 22nd, at the Afolian Hall. They ai 
l kilful body of instrumentalisis, whose 
ability for quartet playing was manifest. 
Their programme commenced with ‘ Three 
Idylis,’ by Frank Bridge, who in these charm 
ing little pieces shows a light toueh and a 
pleasing fancy. he first, an Adagio for 
muted strings, is attract in the delicate 
texture of the work, and in its sad and plain 
tive music. The second is an Allegretto, and 
the third an Allegro The three are well 
contrasted, and create impression of grace- 
ful miniature sketch h delicate shading, 
relieved by sunlit sp . The Quartet’s 
erformance of Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, 
op. 74, perhaps was not so satisfactory as that 


of the form W rl, Oowlny tl weakness of 
attack and want of unanimity. 
Miss Monique Poole and ;Miss_ Lilian 


Griffiths, the two young violinists gave a 
chamber concert at the Steinway Hall « 


M 1 23rd. Mendelssohn’s D_ maj 
Quartet, in which they were joined by Mr. 
Cl s Aves (viola) and Mr. R. Grimson 


(cello), was the first item given. In Bach's 
Double Concerto in C minor the concert 


Se 1} } " . 
givers were decidedly successful; there was a 


crisp and breezy atmosphere about the first 
movement that was pleasing to hear, and 
whi eflected the executants’ methods ina 


very promising light. 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, who gave a 
concert on March 23rd at Queen’s Hall, with 
the Beecham Orchestra, must have confidence 
in her own powers to elect to be heard in two 
pianoforte concertos and a symphonic poem. 
That that confidence was justified was proved 
by her playing during the concert. Although 
her playing of ‘ Les Djinns’ was hardly of 
sufficient strength and ardour to accentuate 
the fiery and rhapsodical character of César 
lranck’s illustration of Victor Hugo’s poem 
her technique was clean and fluent. Mozart’: 
Concerto in D minor served to set forth to 


considerable advantage the pianist’s neat and 


graceful style. The Romanza was clearly 
and eloquently expressed and the Cadenzas 
played with executive ability. In both works 
Mr. Bee« n directed the orchestra, and late: 
played a ‘Suite Miniature,’ by J]. LD. Davis, 


; 


very well. Mr. Davis who 1s the compose 


} 


of the ‘ Maid of Astolat,’ and also of one of 
the movements in the variations on the 
‘ Londonderry Air,’ played by the Hambourg 
Quartet, has in his suite displayed constructive 
ability, combined with imagination and a se1 
of tone colour, which makes this little work of 
a distinctive charactet 

The last concert of the season of the 


Auctioneers and Surveyors’ Musical Society 
took place on March 23rd at the Holborn 
Restaurant. The programme included 
violoncello solos by Miss Gwen Griffiths, and 
vocal music from Miss Irene Wynne, Miss 
Olive Fox, and Mr. Ivor Foster. 

An event of great artistic importance was 
the first appearance in England of M. Vincent 
l’ Indy at the Queen’s Hall Orchestra's concert 
on March 27th. This composer is one of the 
leaders of the modern French school, and his 
visit, following so closely on that of M. 
Débussy, was particularly interesting. It is 
difficult to leave Débussy unmentioned when 
speaking of d’Indy’s work. Both composers 
are modern of the moderns. But, where the 
former would have a new speech as well as 
new ideas, the latter finds the old forms of ex- 
pression sufficient for the latest modern 
thought. A greater solidity is, therefore, 
found in M. d'Indy’s compositions, making an 
appeal to the emotions rather than to the 
fancy. In this he follows his teacher and 
friend, César Franck, whose influence was 
noticeable in the trilogy for orchestra founded 
on Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein,” which he con- 
ducted on Saturday. The work searcely 
represents \I. d’'Indy in his latest characteristic 
vein, for it was written some thirty years ago, 
but it shows the salient points of his after 
development, and, beyond all, his inborn sense 
of orchestral effects and colouration. ‘The 
first part of the trilogy gave a vivid picture of 
the rabble of Wallenstein’s Camp, the second 
depicted, in no particularly novel manner, 
however, the love of Max and Thekla, while 
the third gave a dramatic tonal account of the 
death of the great hero of the Thirty Years’ 
War. It would be interesting t compare this 
with the fine work by T!. Wilcox-Lawrance 
dealing with the same subject, and we think 
the English writer’s composition would more 
than bear the comparison. 

lhe gentler sex occupied pride of place 
both in the programme and on the platform 
of Steinway Hall on March 21st, when the 
leur-de-Lys Amateur Orchestra gave their 
fourth annual concert to their conductor, 
Signor Giacomo Marchisio. Mendelssohn’s 
‘Bees’ Wedding’ and Signor Marchisio’s 
‘Chant sans Paroles’ and‘ Andante Maestoso’ 
also found a place in the programme. ‘The 
remainder of the evening’s entertainment was 
of a varied order. Miss Millie Harvey 
showed her versatility by singing Goring 
Thomas’s‘A Summer’s Night.’ Other artists 
who gave their services were Mr. George 
Reid, a basso cantate; Mr. Ugo Nastrucci, 
a ‘cellist witha pleasing tone and a creative 
musician of ability; Mr. Ivor Warren, Mr. 























Professional Cards. 

We hope to make a special feature in ow 
Advertisement Columns of Notices oy Cards for 
Professionals, Masters and Teachers. 

Our rate is 6d. per 4 inch, single column, per 
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LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
Solo Violonceilist, for 
nian Concerts and Lessons, 


Ben Rhydding,”’ 


19, Highlands Gardens 





Iiford, Essex 


Mr. Basil Marlo, 


TEACHER OP 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
. . AND SINGING 


Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy. 








STUDIO 
BROADWOOD’S, CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


HEINRICH DITTMAR’S 
VIOLIN. SCHOOL 
(Seveik Method). 
25 Years’ Teaching experience in England. Certifi 
cated by Prof. Sevcik. Open to PROFESSIONALS 
and AMATEURS (Senior and JuNtor) 





For Particulars, write 


E. PAETOW, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 





The Petherick Quartette, 


Ada Petherick, piano. 
Leila Petherick, viola and Vocalist. 
Eveline Petherick, violin. 
Dora Petherick, ’cello. 


Available for Concerts; ‘ At Homes,’ Pupils. 


25, HAVELOCK ROAD, CROYDON. > 








VIOLINS 


BY 


ALL BEST MAKERS 








Supplied upon CREDIT TERMS, 
wixesor's CREDIT SUPPLY SYSTEM 


1s been a boon to thousands of Musicians in every part 
of the British Isles, for by its means they have been able to buy 
a good instrument of high-class make, and to secure a position 
on the Platform or in an Orchestra which would have otherwise 
been debarred them. 

Note our; 124 per cent. 10 per cent. if paid in 8 montha, 
Terms | for cash, 5 per cent. if paid in 6 months 
Violin is delivered upon receipt of FIRST PAYMENT 

9 Cash 8 Months 6 Months 
Specialities : Price. Credit. Credit 
Jean Baptiste Colir VIOLIN 812 0..814 O Rie O 

do Go. “« 22320..2 4 0 26 0 
C. Bailly 9 6100 0..61440..7 00 
Jean Baptiste Colin ’CELLO...511 0.514 0...6 0 0 
if 12 Months Credit is required Catalogue Price is NET. 
All Instruments are sent out subject to 
Customer’s Approval. 
You see what you are buying before committing yourself to 
: purchase. 


Catalogue free on application, 


Winsor," BIRMINGHAM 














Owing to Easter intervening, we have 
omitted from this issue the continuation of 
the ‘Soi-Disant’ article; also we hope to 
give in our next issue some notes on the 
special concerts of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, arranged by the T. Arthur Russell 
Concert Direction, 

Owing to pressure of space, we have had 
to hold back some of our ‘ Answers to Corres- 


pondents’ until next issue. 





“< BOOKBINDING } 
FINE ART BINDING. of every description. 


Repairs carefully made. 


All kinds of Binding undertaken. 


Every care taken. 





THE SANCTUARY PRESS, No. 11, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


BY 


LEON J. FONTAINE, L.RAM., ARM. 
PRICE 32- NETT. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 








A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


WHAT is the cause of the peculiar subtle 
quality of tone obtained by the old 
Italian Violin Makers? 


Not the model, beeau ! uve al f models. small, large’ 
flat or highly bailt; not t! good, becanse the same kind of wood 
has been tried. both old the most careful copying, each 
and all have resulted in one tl failure 

The most reasonable of the many explanations is that it must be 
found in the lost and beautiful varnish. 





The sec 4 undoubtedly in the irnish wit! ich the old 
masters Lmpregnated the absorbent wood, altering its natare, thus 
making it much we resopant and increasing its acoustica 
propertie 

The fine Ital uality of tone and their beautiful varnish is 

i these new instruments, and apart from its resonant 
jualities it al ves to every instrument an inimitable 
ty and a highly artisti pperrance. 

i wposition of the true varnish also accounts for another 

» mystery, viz., the variation of the tone quality of eac id 
rT 
t doubt ea f e old masters used the sarne materi 


1 hig varnish, but each one used them in different proportions 
W.A, can produce at w é ach quality of tone by the same simple 


means, a brilliant tone needin he harder materials, while a deep 
ellow tone with more volume and greater equality onall the strings 
eding ti ofter materia 


Absolute proof can aow be given both to the eve and 
the ear, to all interested, that the above are facts and 
not confusing theories, and therein alone lies the mystery 
of the grand tone of the STRADIVARI VIOLIN. 


7 From ki Dr. JoOvetiiM 12th November, 1904 
| am happy to say that | have a very high opinion of their merits 
The tone speaks easily and is of a fine qu y 1 have seldom met 
with new instruments that ple Lime so much 
Josern JoacniM 
From the Rev. Ms pirTn Morris 
Author of * Vi » Makers of To-day,’ &e Sth July, 1208 
ceived t Violin Saturday, and ha iad it t 1 to-day i 
large hall. I have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be t 
modern instrument | have eyer examined, and | have seen and 
examined a goodly number in my day; it is mapnificent tperb 
Stronyer adjectives might be used without being guilty of the least 
exagueration. The wood is beautiful and the workmauship perfect 
the outline is exquisite and dignified, such as the eye of a H ha 
night long to gaze upon; the seroll—the crux of the fiddle maker 
is a marvellous combination of elegance and strength; the sound 
hol the purfling, th erior, all show the impress of the 
unerring hand of gen the irntsh yual to that used by the 
greatest of the Crer ese masters, its golden sheen and hidden 
fire would drive any 1dle ei into eestacies ; the tone is rich 
and telling, and ite carryi: » is already astonishing 
ndred years hen his tiddl f li cared f and where is th 
an that would ill-use it vill throw lustre on your name 
Lo you live to serve the © of true art in England 


Wa. Menepiru Morris 


From J. M. Fiuwaine 


‘ Author of Old Violin nd their Makers.’ 
* The Practical Violin school, & 15th November, 1906 
have had an opport f examining the four violins and I 
can only say that they cai r nothing but praise In point of 
finish they could not well | etter The design and ecution are 
the work of an artist, the degree excellence displayed in any one 
point being waintained under eve aspect that the instruments 
present; there is no qu m to the refined g f the varnish, 
while the tone is really exquisite 
I shall have no h tion in recor nding stich instruments 
whenever the occasion presents itself 1, MW. Fein 
Many other Testimonials may be had on application 


VIOLINS ; - £25 
WIOLAS one ad #30 
‘CELLOS ove ee oe £50 


Made t! mit by 


WM. ATKINSON, Church Road, Tottenham 


NOTE.—W.A.'s VARNISH IS NOT FOR SALE. 








THOS. SIMPSON, 


Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Makér, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth) 


Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





By Spectat Appointment To H.R.H. Tre Duke oF EpinsurGa. 
SPECIAL AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 
‘ 
C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian String 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 





Concert Direction KARL JUNKERMANN, 
who are the sole agents for 
Constantino, Kussewitzky, Tina Lerner, 
Zimbalist, and other eminent artists. 
are now open to book engagements for Private 
**At Homes,’’ Soirees, &c., for these artists. 
Representative for: 

RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL PLAYS, Prinzregenten Theatre, 


: ? Munich. 
MOZART FESTIVAL PLAYS, Royal Residence Theatre, Munich. 


All Cor Nuntical nst ly wd ts d to 
122, REGENT STREET, W. 
Tel. 14497 CENTRAL Telegrams: DOREMI,’ London. 
PARIS: 13, Rue Lafitte IXe. NEW YORK: 1402 Broadway, 





THE OSTROVSKY VIOLIN METHOD. 


A Short Vacation C: se of Lecture Less« will be 
giv y the author of 
‘A NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF VIOLIN TEACHING,’ 
Mr. H. OSTROVSKY, 
i TH 
Purcell Room, 24, Berners Street, London, W. 
DAILY—Tuvurspay, Aprit 22Np, to 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28TH, INCLUSIVE 


How to play and how to teach the violin. How to remedy 
defects in playing. The need for the method and its aims and 
principle The pupils’ course explained Illustrations by 


pupils and by the lantert 
Fee for the Course of Six Lecture Lessons, ONE GUINEA, 


Names should be sent in at once to the Secretary, 
24, BERNERS STREET, W. 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL COMPETITION. 


Supjecr—A Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. 
FIRST PRIZE—Fifty Pounds offered by Mr. W. W. 
COBBETT. 


SECOND PRIZE-—Twenty Pounds offered by Captain 
BEAUMONT. 


JUDGES— Baron RLANGER, WILLIAM SHAK KARE, Paur 
Sro .G, W. W. Copnert.’ Assisted by Errem ZimBatisr. 
MS. t be addressed ‘Cobbett Competition, c/o Messrs. 


Breith pf & Hartel, 54, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ConDITIONS on application to W. W. Corper1 
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ART OF THE MONTH. 


Samuel Masters, Signora Eliza d’Este, and 
Mr. Sterndale Benneti 

The programmes presented 
given by the Stock Exchange Orchestral anc 
Choral Society are always well arranged, i 
addition to being of musical interest, and th: 

' March 31st, at Queen’s Halli was no ex- 

ption. The orchestra, skilfully conducted 
by Mr. Allen Gill, gave a good account of the 
‘ Meistersinger’ overture and Schubert's 
‘Unfinished symphony.’ ‘The unaccompanied 
voice singing, under the direction of Mr 
Munro ,Davison, deserves high praise. The 
performance of Spofforth’s glee, ‘Come 
bounteous May,’ The Rainy Day,’ by Sullivan, 
and especially of Mac Dowell’s quaint ‘ Dance 
f the Gnomes,’ gave ‘evidence of careful 
training, as well as displaying the excellent 
quality and balance of the tone. Other 
striking features of the concert were the 
singing of an aria from ‘ Les Huguenots,’ by 
Miss Cecile Whitefield that was much 
appreciated, and gained her many recalls, and 
the brilliant pjanoforte playing. of Miss Myra 
Hess in G ; concerto in A minor 


at the concerts 
] 


male 


eg’ 





aden: me, 


HE attraction of the « ncert given at the 
\lbert Hall on March 28th, was centred 


appearance in England of 
12-veal ‘old boy violinist 


in’ the first 
little Kalman Kev, the 
who comes 
Bud ipest, 
reated 
boy PpOSSessesS 
] . . 1 4 . 
doubt, and the 


ing seems to have 
That the 
in be no 


where his play 
somewhat of a, sensation, 
unusual talent 
aptitude he sh his art 
promises well for the future. The control 
with which he handles his instrument, his 
neat and- pt attack and 
phrasing, also speak well for the training he 
has received from his master, Professor 
Hubay. eg the age and inexperience 
of its exponent, the performance of Paganini’s 
Concerto in D, me a technical point of view, 
was to be commended from the fact that it 
revealed an admirable execution combined 
ith a broad tone which should stand 
him in good stead later on, though his reading 
of the work through was immature and 
unfinished, as was only to be expected in one 
so young In ski’s ‘ Airs de Kusses ’ 
hich he gave as an encore, the young 
iolinist appeared more at his ease, and 
ed with gteater confidence. Nevertheless, 
many others, it is doubtful 
most judicious course is being 
allowing this child to exhibit his 


precise method of 


{ 


good 


Wieniaw 


, aS 1D 


to us with high credentials from ' 


powers, promising as they are, while they are 
yet bug in their infancy, and thus running the 
risk of marring a possibly brilliant career. 


’ . 
Szigeti. 

[ was born in Budapest in 1892 
developed a taste for mausic, 

ing found one day seated on the floor 
trying to play his father’s violin when he was 
only three years old. His wonderful ear for 
music was also shown, as he was able to sing 
thirds as soon as he had 3 voice. Later on 
his father, seeing the extraordinary desire of 
the little lad for music, mah him the violin, 
and later placed him under Professor Jeno 
Hubay, the well-known master at Budapest, 
who has taught some of our greatest violinists. 
In 19¢6 he played to Joachim the first move 
ment of Beethoven's Violin Concerto, Joachim 
accompanying him, also Bach’s Chaconne, 
the two wor which “Joachim used as his 
hef d'eitvre in a programme on occasion, and 
with which he was most delighted. 

Szigeti is. anxious, unlike many of the 
younger generation of violinists, to develop 
into -a classical player, and he is already 
ized as a fit exponent of Bach's works, 
eic. He has already given ten recitals in 
London, and has just returned from a 


most 
successful tour in the with Signor 
Busoni and Herr ] 


ZIGET 
le early 


‘Iss 


COO 
recog 


provinces 


Jackhaus. 


Macmillen. 


RANCIS MACMILLEN, the young 
F American violinist, has returned to our 
shores once more for the London season 

and is more than welcome. 

April 14th, is the date on which he will 
first appearance, after an absence 
and will be assisted by 
the London Symphony shestra, which 
will be conducted by Dr. Frederick Cowen. 

The formidable number of six concerts will 
be given during the coming season; the re 
mainder taking place on May 4th and 18th, 
and on June 3rd, 15th and 2gth. .This artist 
can lay ‘claim to the enviable distinction of 
having played 7 we practically all the 
crowned heads of irope and lately at the 
Russian Court, Quite recently Macmillen 
has played Vienna, and his success in this 
musical centre is have been almost 
without parallel, 

irtuosi. 

Macmillen will also play on newest 
instrument, a fine ‘Strad,’ a very lucky find, 
which he picked up for a mere song from a 
gipsy in Vienna, since which it has been 
valued at £1,500. His old Strad, which is 
one of the finest in »btained 
from Mr. ¢ Hart 


? 


make his 


of two years 


" 
said to 


ven ,in these days of great 


existence, he 
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‘The Cremona.’ 


Notatu Dignum. 
The Annual Subscription to the ‘ The Cremona, 
for the United Kingdom, is Two Shillingsand Sixpence, 
st free. All subscriptions should be sent to 


‘The Sanctuary Pre 


N 1, Cursitor Street, E,¢ 
All manuscripts or letters intended for conside1 
ation by the Editor, should be written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to J. NicHoLSoN SMITH 
All cheques and postal orders should be made 
iyable to ‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ and crossed * & Ce 
Ihe Proprietors and Editor welcome criticisms 
and articles on controversial subject but do not 
hold themselves responsible in. any way for the 
ypinions expressed, the responsibility rema ning solely 


with the writers. 

All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 7th of 
each month. 


’ 
Mr. Kalisch on ‘ Elektra.’ 
N the concert hall of the Royal Academy of 
Music on March 4th, Mr. Alfred Kalisch, 
who had been present at the production of 


Dr. Strauss’s opera, ‘ Llektra,’ last month in 
Dresden, gave an interesting address on the 
work. After disposing of a few fallacies whicl 
had got abroad respecting the opera, Mr 


Kalisch drew a comparison between it and 
Salomé,’ and refered to the gene! il de eloy : 
ment of Strauss’s works from Guntram, with 
its theory of renunciation, euers not showing 
the definite abandonment of Wagner's 
theories, to ‘ Salomé,’ in which the longing of 
the orchestra is fulfilled, and ‘ Elektra,’ where 
he progress from the technical basis to the 


stave of dramatic creativeness is marked. 
Briefly ‘ Elektra’ completes what * Salome’ 
began. Mr. Kalisch, in> thy urse of a 
houghtful analysis on the opera, in which he 
\ y avoided technicalities, pointed out its 
main characteristics, defects and beauties, 


commented on the main themes associated 
W the principal characters, and drew a 
contrast between what he termed the three 
types of feminine perversity, as illustrated by 
Clytemnestra, Elektra and Chrysotomis. He 
also pointed out the significant, fact that the 
culminating point both in ‘Salomé’ and 
‘Elektra’ was the dance. This introduction 
into modern music of a choric dance, reminis- 
cent of an ancient religious ceremonial, linked 
the present with the past in a remarkable 
manner, 


Beethoven. 


The reproduction of the miniature of 
Beethoven in our last issue, was [rom a pencil 
sketch, which is the property of Mr. H. 
Wilcox-Lawrance, LS.M. ull particulars 
will be found in our last volume. 
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‘Le Pre Aux Clercs’” at 
the Guildhall School. 


yo name is, for the most part, 
dimly associated in the memory of the 
elder generation with the turgid efforts 

of chubby fingers to surmount the more objec- 
tive\obstacles of the ‘Zampa’ Overture. To 
the present generation it is practically unknown 
outside the covers of the musical history. 
Herold, however, was a force in his day, and 
though it is scarcely probable that we shall 
ever witness a revival of his opera ‘Le Pre 
aux Clercs,’ at Covent Garden, notwithstand- 
ing the opportunities Isabelle’s aria in the 
second act offers for vocal pyrotechnics, its 
performance on March 4th, by the operatic 
class of the Guildhall School of Music, wa: 
as interesting as it was historically instructive. 
Opera-making during the early part of the 
nineteenth century was parlous quick work— 
a matter of days and weeks rather than months 


and years. Inspiration was subject to the 
dictates of necessit d the necessity—that 
is to say, the necessity of lving—was as 


urgent then as it is now. 

Apparently too the musicians’ capacity for 
work was practically illimitable, and Herold 
drove as ready a ‘pen as did Rossim or Don- 
nizetti. In this country, as in Germany, ‘ Le 
Pré aux Clercs’ never achieved the distinction 
to which ‘* Zampa’ obtained, for all Mme. 
Albani’s eloquent advocacy of the principal 
part in the early ‘eighties, but by Frenchmen 
it was regarded as the composer’s chef d’auvre. 

Beyond saying that it is typical of a vogue 
that was practically international, that it is 
moulded in the form and couched in the term1- 
nology of the period, and that it betrays the 
dramatic bent and fastidious feeling of the 
composer s counti ymen, attention may at once 
be given to the performance—which, fron 


whatever aspect it is regarded, was something 
more than adequate. Both Mr. Arthur 
Gourlay (Girot) and Mr. Eldon Dacre 
(Cantarelli) possess the operatic instinct and 


the means of expr ng themselves with 

good effect. Nor were Miss Pansy Hooper's 

free gestures and easy bearing less conspicu 

while ‘Miss Ethel Elmes as Isabelle, and 

Mr. Alfred Steed as Murgy, showed that 
} 


they had good voices, and knew how to use 
them. 


A Spanish Prodigy. 


Pepito Ariola, a wonderful Spanish child, 
who has been called the re-incarnation of 
Mozart, will play with the orchestra at the 
\ibert Hall on May and, after which he will 
undertake a tour of thirty provincial towns in 
England. 





BOWS FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 


Bows for Stringed Instruments. 


By MAURICE MCLEOD. 
(Continued from page 106). 


To return to Fétis’s wonderful display of the successive ameliorations of the bows of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, I will give a copy of his illustrations, which, however, 
I do not regard as drawn with sufficient care to be strictly accurate. He states that Tartini, 
whose style was more varied than that of Corelli and Vivaldi, about 1730, made some happy 
ameliorations in his agent, on which depends the production of the sounds. He caused the 
bows to be made less clumsy and out of lighter wood than those which had been previously 
used; he adopted the straight stick instead of retaining the bombé form, shortened the head, 
and made (small longitudinal) grooves in that part of the stick which is held in the hand, 
so as to prevent its turning between the fingers. These flutings are not, however, shown on 
the illustration by Fétis. Nevertheless, I shal! be able to illustrate two,such bows. 


It appears that Woldemar (1750-1816), an eccentric violinist, formed a collection of bows 
which belonged to famous Italian violinists. This collection Fétis purports to illustrate in 
his display. It is all the more regrettable that he has done it so carelessly, as I do not know 
the whereabouts of this collection today. Woldemar wrote a violin method,’ which is, 
unfortunately, a very rare work, and in it are the illustrations from which Fétis extracts his. 
Fétis has omitted the views of bows belonging to Vivaldi, Locatelli and Pugnani. This 
collection (Woldemar’s) is the only one of which I have found mention in any books. 


Of Marin Mersenne, the first violinist whose bow is figured by Fétis, we do not know 
much as a fiddler, but in his biography* Fétis has given a long account of this priest's 
extraordinary activity. He was born in 1588, and died in 1648. His most famous work is 
‘Le Traité de Harmonie Universelle.’ Its value lies in its account of seventeenth century 
music chiefly, but it is a very scarce book. * 


Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680) is credited with being perhaps the most learned Jesuit 
who ever lived—certainly the most learned of the seventeenth century. Of him, also, I 
cannot firid much as a fiddler. His great work is ‘ Musurgia Universalis,’ etc., in ten books, 
publisMed at Rome in two folio volumes in 1650. In the sixth book Kircher describes 
various sorts of musical instruments. Both he and Mersenne seem to have been much 
attracted by acoustics—a subject little understood even to-day. 


Daniel Castrovillari was a grey friar of the Convent of St. Mark, Venice, and Signor 
Caffi® places him in the list of those\eccleciastics who were not only masters of the Chapel 
of St. Mark, but also wrote operas. Works of this last description by him were produced 
in Venice in 1659, 1661 and 1662, otherwise his dates are uncertain. 


John Baptist Bassani was a pupil of Castrovillari, and was born at Padua about 1657, 
and died at Ferrara in 1716. He was a prolific composer, and is chiefly famous as the 
master of Corelli, who, as I have a few pages back noted, based his own sonatas on those of 
his master as to form, etc. A lengthy list of works is given by Fétis, ranging from 
1680-1710, 

1 Grand Methode de Violon. Yaris. Cochet, c. 1795. 


2 Biografhie Universelle, etc. Paris 1866. Vol 6, pp. 95-102 
' 8 Storia dt Musica Saéra, etc., book I, p. 157. 
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Arcangelo Corelli is too well known to require a brief biography, but his dates are:— 
born at Fusignano, near Imola, 1653, and died January, 1713, only six months after the 
publication of his famous concertos. 

Joseph Tartini is, of course, equally celebrated, both as a composer and player. He 
was born at Pirano in 1692, and died in 1770. 

William Cramer is, perhaps, hardly a name to the present generation. He was, however, 
a child prodigy, and became a great favourite as well as a fine violinist. His first master 
was John Stamitz, then Basconni, and lastly Christian Cannabich. He was born at 
Mannheim in 1745, and died in London in 1800. In his playing he is reputed to have com- 
bined the peculiar lightness of Lolli, and the expression and energy of Benda. 

John Baptist Viotti, the last name on Fétis’s list of successive ameliorators, was the first 
of the great moderns. Born in 1755 at Fontanetto, and died in London, 1824. 

Now Fétis’ list runs simply thus :—Mersenne, 1620 (b. 1588, d. 1648); Kircher, 1640 
(b. 1602, d. 1680); Castrovillari, 1660 (dates ?); Bassani, 1680 (b. 1657, d. 1716) 3 Corelli, 
1700 (.b. 1653, d. 1713); Tartini, 1740 (b. 1692, d. 1770); Cramer, 1770 (b. 1745, d. 1800); 
and Viotti, 1790 (b. 1755, d. 1824). I have, therfore, added in brackets the dates of these players 
births and deaths (where known). From this it will be seen that the dates overlay a good 
deal, and one would like to know with regard to the illustrations :— 

(1) If the bow shown was made for the particular player under whose name it is? 

(2) If so, did he use it at the date given by Feétis, or at the time of his death? 

(3) If the bow happened to be an old ome, and not made to order, why give this 
‘ display of successive ameliorations’ with misleading dates? 

(4) Also, why were the bows used by Vivaldi (d. 1743), Locatelli (1693-1794), and 
Pugnani (1727-1805), omitted in the list? They are given in Woldemar’s ‘Method for the 
Violin.’ 

To answer these questions is, evidently, now impossible, for where is Woldemar’s 
collection? I am inclined to think that probably the bows would be the last used by each 
player, and that the dates given by Fétis are highly misleading, and that consequently this 
display of successive ameliorations of the bows of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is too inaccurate to be taken as evidence. Iam aware that this isa bold statement, in view 
of the fact that all writers on the bow have accepted this display as correct, but with bows in 
front of me which prove otherwise, it will be found that no further proof is necessary. 

Now to deal with the various shapes given in the display, which, I have no doubt, were 
taken from actual examples. Mersenne’s bow is sharply pointed down at the head, and 
would, I am sure, with any impetuosity in the player, damage the instrument. The hair is 
not parallel to the stick, and the nut is fixed. Kirker’s is very similar, but not so pointed at 
the head. The hair is more nearly parallel to the stick and the nut is larger, oblong and 
fixed. Castrovillari’s has the tip of the head pointing up. The hair is nearly parallel to the 
slightly bombé stick and the nut is higher and shorter. Bassani’s bow is practically 
identical, but that it has the crémaillére attachment. 

All these four bows have no button, but with the next four it is impossible to tell 
whether the buttons shown have also the screwing attachment or not. 

The Corelli bow is similar to the last, but the nut is now drawn more like our one of 
to-day. The Tartini bow is like this again, but longer. With Cramer’s bow, however, we 
get a much more modern-looking implement. The stick and hair are parallel, the head is 
much-reduced in size and the nut is an unusual shape—-an oval with two scallops out at each 
end. Viotti’s is the first bow shown here which has a decided cambre, and the nut is more 
like Tartini’s and ours of to-day. 


(To be continued), 
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The Romance of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Violin. 


5 Owe L 
By OLGA RACSTER,. 
(Continued from page 33). 
(On the Plate in our last issue ‘ Spinet’ should 


have vead * Virginal.’) 


CHAPTER VI. 

HE following morning dawned brightly, 
and with its fresh light Queen Eliza 
beth awoke. Her thoughts—as do 
early thoughts travelled over the 

happenings of the previous evening. Gradually 

she recalled detail her romantic 
with Prince, and the more she 
thought of him, the more did his gallant 
action’s recommend him to her. Her over 
weening vanity was perhaps more satisfied 
than it had ever been before, for few--if any 

imong the numerous aspirants to her 
hand had shown themselves in suclt an ardent 
light as this Francois Valois. rue, 
could'not deny but what most of her suitors 
had been pressing in their overtures, but had 
they éver shown much love for herself ?—— 

Had it not always been the dazzling light of 

her Queenship that attracted them? 

She asked herself these questions almost 
sternly, and asishe reflected, Alengon’s, plain 
but pleasant face rose before her. 
him smiling, ardent, vehemently pleading his 
cause. She saw him zealously kissing her 
hand and recounting his adventures with 
debonnaire frankness. Could any lover show 
more ardour and deference all in one? Had 
any of her courtiers ever shown such genuine 
affection as this Prince who had faced danger 
and difficulty for her sake? Yes! she—she 
certainly liked him. Her cheek grew warm 
as she made the inward assent, and she 
hastily called her women of the bedchamber 
to help her rise and attire herself to please 
the eyes of her fascinating lover. 

In matters of dress Elizabeth was ever 
most particular, but since the advent of 
Simiers and the other French ambassadors, 
her taste in such matters had daily and hourly 
grown more sumptuous. The simplier fashions 
of the English court had gradually but surely 
given way to the Frenchy modes and-—ever 
since Elizabeth and Burghley had laid their 
cute heads together in the successful entice- 
ment of one of Catherine de Medici’'s tailors 
to. England—the Queen had adopted all the 
latest French fashions, 


most 
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she 


She saw 
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This morning her attiring maids found her 
most difficult to please. She would wear her 
‘purple velvet, with the aiglets of gold 
enamelled blue,’ but no sooner was she attired 
in the handsome robe than she flung it off, 
and bade them bring the one ‘that hath the 
ground of satin.’ Even this did not please 
her, and again she changed to her * French 
gown of black satin with the tassels of gold.’ 
In this ‘confection’ she seemed better con 
tent with her appearance, to the end that she 
dismissed her sorely tried yeoman the 
wardrobe, and surveyed herself in. lonely 
grandieur. She twisted a tassel here, tried an 
ornament there, smiled and frowned almost 
ina breath, then with a petulant shrug she 
walked with much dignity into her musik 
room. 


CHAPTER VII. 

iy the pretty oak panelled room where 

Queen Elizabeth was in the habit of 

cheering melancholy at her virginal, het 
music master-—the Master Byrd 
awaited her arrival patiently. When she a 
last entered, he greeted her with low bows, 
and obsequiously presented her with his 
latest composition for the virginal. 

Elizabeth liked the good man and received 
his gift graciously, although, if the truth were 
told, her actions lacked sincerity that morn 
ing, as there was one object in the room that 
attracted her whole attention. She listened 
mechanically to Master Byrd's explanation 
of the construction of the new composition, 
but all the while her eyes wandered away to 
a small oak table. On went the good Master 
Byrd, well pleased to unfold his design to his 
royal pupil, and away went Elizabeth's 
thoughts at lightening speed to the little oak 
table. So the two jogged and hastened, 
until the Queen startled her music master by 
jumping up, and walking over to the object 
of her attention, which was—‘a violin of 
quaint design and carving.’ 

‘Pray do not cease thy eloquent discourse 
good Master Byrd,’ she said, ‘It does thee 
honest credit, so do thou continue.’ 

Heartily pleased with such commendation, 
Master Byrd returned to his manuscript and 
continued his explanations, while Elizabeth 
looked at the graceful carved violin before 
her with a growing interest. Her slim hands 
touched its polished surface and her taper 
fingers felt the outline and carving. Then 
she observed. that which had escaped her 


good 


" 


notice till now-——a posy of flowers neatly 
slipped beneath the finger-board. With 
almost a tremor of emotion, Elizabeth de 
tached the few fragrant blossoms, How 
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delicious they were! Far more beautiful than 
any posy that Hatton, or Leicester, or any of 
her admirers had ever given her! Half angry 
with herself, and half ashamed of her interest 
in the flowers and their giver, she thrust them 


Ack in their hiding place on the violin. and 
rned to listen to Master Byrd’s playing. 
lhe good man had finished his short d 
ul and was now playing his new com- 
tion to the Onee n her virginal.. The 
ulences and flourishes superseded one 


wnother with con a and at its 
conclusion Mast yrd egged that his 


royal mistress would accept the piece and, 


perhaps, play it Indeed your Majesty's 
skill is such, that I doubt not that you will 
play it at sight with ease, he ended. 

te ie ry 


Thou art as apt at compliments as thou 
art in music,’ laughed the Queen dismissing 
him:’ ‘Without a doubt | will play thy 
piece and like it well , 

N ooner had 1} worthy Master Byrd 
left the room than Elizabeth turned again to 

engon’s violin and renewed her scrutiny. 
\S he l yved it fron ela to side, the nose- 
gay fell to the floor, and when she picked it 
surprise in the 
shape of a Itttle note neatly attached to one 
of the stems witha jev lled 
fleurs ye vous envoy, le ceur, lamour de Fran 


Valo he read witha ule of 


up, she found a delicious 
pin: ‘Avec ces 


satisfactio 
There was a little tinge of colour in her face 
that lightened and 

dertu ly, an 
examined the pin, for a pendant of pearls 
miniature of 


| ritling 
itened tf outime won 


‘ | : 
he Inge deepened as she 


enshrined a well execut 1 
Alengot 
CHAPTER VIII. 
\D anyone been present to observe the 
Queen holding Alencgon’s flowers and 


miniature in her hand they would have 
decided that she was well pleased ; as indeed 
she was. The doggerel lines and the pin she 
arefully concealed in a fold in her bodice, 
and the act was accomplished with an almost 


tender look, quite foreign to the Queen of 


Kngiand. ‘God! but he pleaseth me much!’ 
he said as she seated herself at he virginal. 
she touched it with skill ; as a matter of fact 
few at her court could excel her. This 


eg she was in excellent humour, and the 
notes danced and tripped from her fingers in 
sprightly triolets, so. that when My Lord of 
Burghley came to discuss affairs of state— 
ind more especially her marriage with the 
french prince—she received him with little 
favour. But he—nothing daunted—spoke on 
the matter, fearlessly telling the truth. He told 
lemur, that it would be wiser for 
her to turn her attention to another suitor. 


There were many near at hand, many who 


her without 


would need little encouragement, many who 
were ready to make her an excellent husband. 
As for Alencon, she must not think of him 
for a moment. Thé hearts of people were 
entirely set against him, and there was little 
doubt that ber union with the catholic prince 
would mean the downfall of the country. 

He advised her with the heartwhole wisdom 
of a man whose love was not at stake. He, 
of course, could see with a clearer’ vision 
than his roy mistress who was already 
fascinated with her French lover. What he 
said was sound, but he spoke to unwilling 
ears; ears that were weary of opposition, and 
sick of arguments. ‘ Because I am a Queen,’ 
she broke out, ‘you think, My Lord, that ] 
have not the heart of a woman. . Must I for 
ever expose my own private inclinations and 
actions to the gaze of my ministers and sub- 
jects? Think you,’ with asperity-—‘ that | 
must submit to be ruled and advised in my 
h husband as though I were the 
chattel of the nation to 
will? I tell you, My Lord, I am a’weary of 
your argument’s. ‘ Monsieur is ny honoured 
guest, and so long as he remains here I will 
have no word against him from ministers or 


people. ’‘Sdeath,’ she cried with some shrill 


Cc Ce Ol a 


be disposed of as you 


ness;—‘ was ever woman pestered by busy 
bodies You tell me the nation will be en- 
raged, if | marry Monsieur, nay, is even 
scandalized at the very suggestion. And 


way, my good sir, what authority have you, 
, to take it for granted that | will 
accept Monsieur for husband?’ 

The great Burghley wisely perceived that 
he had gone too far, and retracted some of 
his remarks until the Queen had grown 
calmer. Yet, he could not resist a genial 
admonition which he worded as a certainty 
that her Majesty's love tor her people and 
her duty to her country would prevent her 
from committing the false step of uniting her 
self to a Papist prince. 

But the Fates were against him that morn- 
ing. Scarcely had he given voice to these 
moral sentiments, when a huge La France rose 
was so deftly flung through the window ‘that 
it fell at Elizabeth’s feet. Straight as a 
swallow flying to its mate, seemed the passage 
of the soft blossom through the air, and on 
attaining the fulfilment of its endeavour, it 
lay there innocently defying politics and 
nations; tickling the senses of the impenetrable 
Burghley with its fragrance, and enchanting 
the enamoured Queen with its significant en. 
try. Fora moment the Queen of England 
and her Lord High Treasurer stood mutely 
looking at the innocent fresh perfection lying 
between them, like two children. Then the 
mighty minister, who never flinched at duty, 


1 
i 
or anyon 




















picked up the delicately tinted flower, and 
smiling astutely, presented it to his Sovereign 
saying : ‘So beautiful a flower is worthy to 
grace the pride of England. Your Majesty 
must look kindly on this—her sister rose 
place it near her heart and cherish it, but— 
withal—be careful of the lurking thorns which 
do prick the unguarded most unmercifully. 

Like a spirit of the air, a reply to Burghley’s 

speech came floating through the window, 
© Love they wrong thee much, 
That say thy sweets are bitter. 
When thy rich fruit is such, 
As nothing could be sweeter. 
Fair house of joy and bliss 
Where truest pleasure 1s 
I do adore thee: 
I know thee, what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heart 
And fall before thee. 

‘’Tis the French prince,’ said Burghley 
with a dry smile, ‘with your Majesty's per- 
mission I will withdraw.’ 

But the Queen paid no heed to him, nor 
even heard him, forshe wasalready leaning out 
of the window greeting the French ‘ Monsieur.’ 

CHAPTER IX, 

‘ (so morrow, Monsietir!’—called the 
Queen twisting the La France rose 
about in her fingers, ‘and how fares 

this little world with you this morn? Ah!’ 


with a mischievous glance into his upturned 
i 


eyes——‘but I need not ask, So blithesome a 
gallant could scarce be found within ou 
realm, I dareswear. Well!’ witha half sigh 


‘it is most pleasing to see such spirits. ‘Thou 
art an example to our young men who pass 
their time in sighings and vain groopings 
alter rhymes that shall fitly describe their 
Mistress’s eye brow, or her dainty nose, or 
e’en her tempers.’ 

Elizabeth smiled down graciously at Alen- 
con, and a petal of the La France rose lighted 
softly on his shoulder. 

‘]t seems that the English air doth suit 
Monsieur, e’en better than that of France. 
If that be so, I bid thee inhale it well, drink 
of it as though it were a cup of nectar, but,’ 
pointing a slim finger of caution at him, ‘be 
careful that it doth not touch thine heart, lest 
it may prove too pungent and do harm. 
\las! the heart is a flimsy tender thing, is it 
not Monsieur ?--yet, withal, hath 
For instance how nobly doth it help 
I’rench Monsieurs to do brave deeds, with its 
grave supporting beat. 
word, a look will oft make that same heart 
patter as fast as doth a hunted doe.—-Some- 
times we are told, that it doth break from 


much 
pt wer. 


very weariness, with some foolish creatures, 
doth begin. 


and end the life it And then 








again oft it restores the racked body by its 


And yet, a touch, a 
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very gladsomeness, and lights the lantern of 
life more surely than all the arts of science 
can.——But, I do prose, and I do stop your 
reading '—pointing to an illuminated muissel 
lying upon the grass at Alengon’s feet—*‘Is’t 
poem, prose orlearned tome that doth soengross 
Monsieur that he leaves it lying upon the grass?’ 

‘Neither prose, nor learned tome, sweet 
Mistress,’ said Alengon kneeling upon the 
grass and smiling over the book at the Queen’s 
banter—‘ but a song of the amours of :two 
young lovers—‘“ Aucassin and Nicolete.” So 
great a love was their's and so faithful, that 
neither man nor the universe, nor e’en the 
Bon Dieu himself, could shake their trust and 


love. Shall I read it to your Majesty? ‘Tis 
a Troubadour romance which cometh from 
Provence; a tale of wonderous charm and 
sweetness. Or—if it please you better—I will 


chant it to the tune of my violin.’ 

‘Oh! prithee, mount and sing,’ 
Queen gaily. ‘Come and drive away the cares 
which my grave ministers do cast upon me,’ 

Alencon waited no second invitation. No 
sooner had the words left Elizabet mouth, 
than he gallantly sprang to his feet and began 
climbing up to the window where she stood. 
Elizabeth,, almost at the romantic 
young Frenchman’s impulsive ways, smiled 
encouragingly down upon him; watching 
his upward with some Goncern. 
Once or twice during the ascent, he slipped, 
and the Queen’s solicitude bore fruit in the 
petals that fell from the rose in her hand. 
When Alencon came near enough for help 
she reached out to him, and they clasped hands 
laughing, happy. 

‘Now, if I do take my hand away,’ said 
Elizabeth in the bantering tone she had 
adopted towards her lover, ‘thou wilt surely 
fall. Doth fear that I shall do so : 

‘Nay, fair mistress,’ replied Alencon, ‘I 
have no fear, for thine eyes do give the lie to 


said the 


startled 


progress 


the threat thy tongue doth utter. This hand 
which I do clasp, how warm and firm it 


seemeth! It is the hand nearest thine heart, 
and speaks most eloquently of that dear home 
from whence thy hfe blood flows. Each 
pulsing throb doth make its impress upon me 
as though | wax. Prithee, wilt not 
take me and mould me night and day. Teach 
me what thou wilt, and thou shalt find on 
apter scholar in thy realm.’ 

Elizabeth half smiled and muttered, ‘What 
foolish fancy hast thou now. Beshrew me if 
it be not vastly plea ontinue Monsieur.’ 

Alencon’s voice had gained an added tone 
of sentiment from her encouragement when 
he continued: ‘Each day I should grow more 
graceful beneath thy sweet will. i:very wish 


were 
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of thine would be mine, every thought of 
thine mine, and if perchance thou did't 
deign to touch thy poor pupil, all the 
longings of this heart would fall before thee 
as doth a flower’s petals in the sun. Per- 
chance thou would’st then glance at thine own 

indiwork, and if it pleased thee give it a 
home in hy heart.’ 

\lengen had raised himself so that his lips” 
could almost touch the Queen’s cheek. 

‘Hast thou no welcome for thy lover?’ he 
queried softly. For answer the Queen turned 


her face slowly to his, and meeting his ardent 
glance exclaimed impulsivel ‘ Beshrew me, 
if | do not love thee, sweet Prince!’ and with 


that she gave him a gentle pull, that landed 
him in the room by her,side. 
CHAPTER X., 

FTER the Queen's avowal of her love 
for Alengon on the memoralle morning 
when he climbed to ber window, she 

Prince became inseparable. The 

prightliness of 
her completely ; 
idded to this he: was the only one of -Eliza- 


antry, the romance, and 
tuful wooer ¢ iptivate 


th’'s numerous suitors who had had the 
init to court her i person. Probably fot 
first time in her life Elizabeth was 
renuinely in love, and so novel was the 
nsation that she gave herself to the in 
icating delight of ber ardent passion with 


all the abandon of a girl of twenty.. Each day 


‘emed fraught with enchantment for the 
bewitched Queen who asked for nothing ex 
ept to be allowed t le away the moments 


in the society of her fa ing lover and his 
violin the devoti f the 1oyal couple 
tended towards the idyllic, and doubtless 
would have arrived at that point of perfection, 
but | alousies and oppositions 
of ministers aud subjects that kept pace with 
the growing attachment of Elizabeth and 


or the nascent } 


\lencon, Had they all agreed about the 
matter, things might have en isier to 
settle, but unfortunately there existed much 
diversity of opinion as to the advantages to 


be gained by a marriage with this French 


prince Sussex and Hudson for their part 
idvocated the marriage—or at least appeared 
to do so iving t that they considered it 
would be an expedient for securing the 


Queen's person and government. Burghley, 
bearing in mind that his preliminary admoni 


tions had been received with coldne S, COl 


tented bhimse with wily, but pertiner 

arguments tor, and rainst, the marriage, 
ing the decisi ipparently —to his royal 
ress. Hatton adopted a neutral attitude, 


but finding that his diplomacy un juestioningly 
pettishly flung 


Sadler, Mildmay 


accepted by his soverel 


himself in wit Bromle 


and Sydney, who were bitterly opposed to the 


match. The mischievous ambassadors ex 
changed pithy notes on the subject, but the 
populace were dead against the whole thing. 
This strongest faction found an instrument 
to voice their objections in Thomas Stubbs, 
bencher of Lincolns Inn, who denounced the 
the Prince’s surreptitious lovemaking as 
an un-man-like, un-prince-like, French kind 
of wooing. The poor gentleman was 
severely punished for his dauntless oppesition, 
but,+ notwithstanding that the harshness of 
he judgment passed upon him was intended 
as an example to others, it did not in any way 
crush the public and private animosity that 
was cherished against the French ‘ Monsieur.’ 

‘A French Monsieur, a fiddler, and a 
Papist forsooth for our king ? God forbid ! 
exclaimed the populace in righteous horror, 
and—‘ God forbid,’ echoed the ministers and 
prelates. ‘ 

All this antipathy and dissention naturally 
sorely disturbed the Queen’s peace of mind. 
But ‘Love can hope where reason would 
despair.’ Inthe midst of opposition Eliza 


beth stifled her misgivings in romantic 


) 
] 
} 


b 
sentimentality, feeding herself on the flimsy 
hope that her ministers would eventually aid 


1 } 


her inclinations by fetittoning her to marry the 
Prince. Could she have looked into the 
minds of those noble gentlemen she would 
have instantly seen that nothing was furthest 
from their thoughts. When, in the fulness 
of time, they did wait upon her in a body, 
they first politely requested to be ‘ informed 
of her pleasure ?’ and then unanimously op- 
posed the marriage, leaving the perplexed 
Queen bitter!y condemning herself for having 
entrusted such a delicate matter to their 
hands. As a natural consequence the en- 
amoured lady was deeply offended at the 
demurs of her cabinet. She angrily tapped 
the ground with her foot in vain. It was no 
use, her ministers had given their ultimatum. 
Then, as a last resource, she appealed to her 
accomplished cup-bearer, Sir Philip Sidney. 
He promptly gave it as his opinion that the 
earts of her people would be galled if not 
entirely alienated, if she took a husband who 
was a Frenchman, a Papist, and what was 
orse the son of the Jezebel of the age. If 
he becomes King, Sir Philip summarized, 
his defence will be like Ajax’s shield, which 
rather weighed down, than defended those 
hat bore it.’ 

In the face of such overwhelming con- 
demnation even .the royal authority became 
paralysed. Elizabeth clutched wildly at her 


last hope. She trusted that ‘ Monsieur’s’ 
winning graces would eventually win the 
people’s hearts, and bring her that which she 


desired. 
To be continued.) 
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DISTRESSINGLY monotonous pro- 
24th March. The ‘ Battle of Lake Regillus,’ 
and 
this established an atmosphere 
It is difficult to understand, what can have 
hese. ‘Lays of 
effusions of their kind, 


London Choral Soci 
ondon Choral Society. 
gramme was presented by the London 
a setting of Macaulay's -poem by Mr. 
of mediocrity, 
induced Mr. Speer to set the ‘ Baftle of Lake 
are very respectable 
they do not call for music; and this 


By FREDERICK KESSLER. 

Choral Society, at their concert on the 
Charlton Speer opened the proceedings ; i 
which pervaded for the rest of the evening. 
Regillus.’ Th Ancient Rome,’ 
but 


opinion was certainly confirmed whilst listen- 
ing to Mr. Speer’s work. Not only is the 
music exceedingly commonplace, but it lacks 
variety, and is totally devoid of any dramatic 
element, while the orchestra is treated in a 
way which smacks very strongly of the 
amateur. We should wonder why Mr. Fagge 
went to the trouble of bringing forward such 
a wretched P oduction, if previous experie nce 
had not taught us that Mr. ] 
new compositions are mo! 

dvised. The London 
find them ! 

Part Il of Mr. Granville 
Khyrjam,’ was the next item on the pro- 
~gramme. It is rather absurd for a British 
composer to give himself up to the writing of 
Eastern music, why not leave it to the 
Orientals themselves? Sometimes Mr. Ban- 
tock writes picturesquely; but altogether this 
music is far too nebulous and meaningless 
On the other hand, when it does make any 
pretensions to definiteness it becomes theatrical 
in the extreme. Miss Phyllis Lett, Messrs. 
John Coates and Thorpe Bates, sang the solos 
as well as could be expected, in this very un- 
vocal music. 

Finally we had Mz. Julius Harrison’s 
‘ Cleopatra ’—a compositiou of unequal merit, 
which might be described as ‘not bad.’ It 
will be remembered that this cantata won.the 
prize in the recent Norwich Festival Com- 
petition, and as such, it would have been 
absurd to expect anything remarkable ; for 
competitions seldom or never bring to lighta 
masterpi This young composer has yet 
much to learn, especially what not to do, but 
‘Cleopatra’ shows promise, and if Mr. Harrison 
had treated the subject with a little more 
variety, it might have compensated in a way 
for the dull programme. The singing of the 
choir in these works was not above reproach; 
it was Ww ranting in clearness, and their 
enunciation left much to be desired. 
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It is only fair to add 
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(A to D); No. 2 in F (C to F). 

Papillon Rouge’ valse, for piano, by Paul Landor 
Price 2/- nett. A valse with a pretty melody and 
delightful ‘ swing,’ not difficult. Obtainable also for 
orchestra (full) 1/6. Septett 1/-, nett 
Hawkes & Son, 

Piccadilly Circus, London, W 

‘Dandy Dan,’ Two-step Cake-walk, by 
Fredericks, Bright and well marked ; 
difficult. Price 2/- nett. The 


innate 
In key 


edi ed 
flat (low 
nett. 
music by 
ry pretty 
different 
seasons 


prices. 
Published by Denman Street, 
Julian 
piano solo not 
following are also nett 
, small orchestra 1/4, extra 
parts 3d. each, piano-conductor 8d., and for Military 
Band. 

‘The Peacemaker March,’ for piano, by Adoll 
Lotter. Well defined and inspiriting, not difficult for 
piano. Price 2/- nett.; and obtainable otherwise at 
the following nett. prices: full orchestra small 
orchestra 1/4, extra parts 3d. each, piano conductor 
8d, military band 2/8, brass band 2/-, extra parts 2d 
each 

‘Siamese Patrol,’ characteristic 
Lincke. As piano solo moderately difficult, 
life and tone-colour Obtainable at the 
nett. prices: piano solo 2/-, full 
ditto 1/4, extra parts 3d. 
military band 8/- 

‘March of the Giants,’ by Herman Finck A 
splendid march, vigorous and full-toned, moderately 
difficult for piano. Qbtainable at the tf 
prices: piano solo 2/-, full orchestra 3/4, 
orchestra 2/8, extra parts 4d. each, piano ¢ 
1} 

Published by Joseph Williams, 
Portland or W, 

‘Promenade,’ Caprice (Trois Caprices), op. 103 
No. 1, pour piano, par Albert Kenaud Price 3 
‘Petite Chanson Bretonne,’ pour piano, Np 
Price 3/-. ‘ Badinage,’ pour piano, No. 3. Price 3/ 
Three elegant and interesting ‘morceaux de salon, 
difficult. 


Paul 
full of 
following 
orchestra 2/-, small 
each, piano conduct d., 


piece, by 


lowing nett 
mall 
nductor 
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‘A Song of Dawn,’ we 
Marshall (adapted from the composer's valse in E 
flat) A bright, attractive song in valse time, we 
heartily recommend it, In A (C sharp to G natural). 
Price 2/- nett 

From Shakespeare's Garden 
by Ethel Gore-Davids, music 
l’rice 2/- nett. Words and 
dainty and charming. 

Daisies,’ ‘ Daisies pied 
with delight.’ (‘Love’s Labours Lost’). No. 2 
‘Columbines,’ ‘ There's Columbines’ (‘ Hamlet’) 
No. 3‘ Pansies,’ ‘ There is pansies, that's for thoughts.’ 
(‘Hamlet’). No. 4 ‘Woodbine,’ ‘1 know a bank 


a song cycle, words 
by Janet Salsbury 
music are alike’ most 
The album contains: No. 1 

do paint the meadows 


quite over-canopied with woodbine; there 
sleeps Titania’ (‘Midsummer Night's Dream’) 
Ne 5 ‘Rosemary,’ ‘ There’s rosemary, that's for 


remembrance; pray, love, remember’ (‘ Hamlet’) 


Published by Edwin Ashdown, Ltd., Hanover 
Square, London, W 

‘Valsette’ (en Ré) for piano, by Emil Durand. 
Price of solo 3/-, duet 4/-. A bright and pleasing 
composition, and makes an easy duet. 

‘Fleurs de Jeunesse’ (Jugend-Blumen) by‘ Carl 
Bohm, and easily arranged by Franz Krause. This 
is a very attractive series of six pieces for the piano 
for youthful players. Each piece is musicianly and 
purposeful, and yet delightfully simple; and the two 
pages contained in each will stimulate and instruct 
the young player without causing fatique. Each 
piece is beautifully printed in, full music size at the 
low price of 6d. nett. The series can be obtained 
with Inglish, or foreign fingering, and contains 
No. 1 ‘ Dance of the Elves.’ No. 2 ‘ Breezy Morn 
No. 3 ‘Serenade,’ No. 4 ‘ Playfulness.’ No. 5 
‘A Little Dance.’ No. 6 ‘In Full Gallop.’ 

Here is a similar series to the foregoing, for young 
pianists, entitled: ‘ Jeux Infantins’ (Kinder-Spicle), 
Morceaux Faciles; by Cornelius Gurlitt. Each piece 
is printed as excellently, at 6d. nett. two pages long. 
The series can be obtained with English or foreign 
fingering, and contains: ‘The Snowman,’ ‘ Under 
the Lindens,’ ‘ Dance of the Dolls,’ ‘The song of 
Widewidewitt,’ ‘ At School,’ ‘ The Deserted Child.’ 

‘Minuet in A,’ for piano, by I. J]. Paderewski; op. 
16, No. 7. Piano solo '4/-, duet 5/ 

‘ Danse Espagnole,' for piano, by Arnoldo Sartorio ; 
op. 359. Piano solo, or duet, 4/- each. 

‘Galop de Concert,’ pour piano & quetre mains, 
par Frederic Mullen. Price 4/-. A vigorous and in- 
spiriting duet, moderately difficult. 

‘ Plaisanterie,’ for piano, by 
Price 4/-. An elegant morceaux, difficult. 
morceau in this collection of 
positions,’ by Henry E. Geehl, are 
‘Polish Dance’ ‘ Valse 
Printemps,’ ‘ Lutin’ (air de 
Pierrette.’ Price 4/- each. 

‘In Arcadia,’ for pianoforte by Christian Schafer ; 
No. 1 ‘Andantino.’ No. 2 ‘ Allegretto (op. 51). These 
are sweet discourses in- music, not difficulty. Price 
3'- each, h 

‘My Love is Dead’ (song), words by George S. 
Aspinall, music by Frank Lambert. Price 4/-. A 
sad lament of the heart, but the golden thread of 
Hope runs through the time of waiting. In two 
keys, No. 1 in F (C to D); No. 2 in G (D to E). 

‘Un Chant d’Bspoir,’ for violin and piano, by 
Percy Elliott. Price 4/-, and No. 26 in a series 
entitled :.‘ Modern Violin Music.’ A solo advanced 
violinists will enjoy 

‘Romance de Soir,’ by 
piano solo 


Henry E. Geehl. 
The other 
‘Pianoforte Com- 
‘Valse Gracieuse,’ 
Elegante,’ ‘Potme de 
ballet), ‘Pierrot et 


Guido. Marchetti. No.1 
Price 3/-. No. 2 violin and. piano. 


Price 3/-.- No. 3 Quintett for strings (1st. and 2nd 
violin, viola, ‘cello, and bass). Price t/- nett. A 
short, pretty, descriptive composition, not difficult ; 


forming a delighiful ensemble as a Quintett. 
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rds and music by. M. E. 





Published by Breitkopf and Hartel, London. 

‘Konzert in C dur fiir violine,' No. 1 by Joseph 
Haydn, compiled, with cadenzas, by Paul Klengel 
(with pianoforte accompaniment), No. 2,891 in 
publishers’ edition. 

‘Konzert in G dur fiir violine,’ No: 2 by Joseph 
Haydn, compiled with cadenza, by Phillip Scharwenka 
No. 2,892 it publishers’ edition. * Artists and students 
will welcome these treasures from the musical 
classics (with pianoforte accompaniments). 


Published by Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street, 
London, W 

‘When Shadows Gather,’ the words by Fred E. 
Weatherly, music by Charles Marshall. A song that 
will reflect the emotions of many hearts, in the call 
to the beloved one to be watching and praying with 
and for the one so entreating. A full and sympathetic 
accompaniment, but rather difficult. There is a wide 
range for the voice, for the song is obtainable in four 
keys; No. t in DB flat (B flat to E flat);-No. 2 in C 
(C to F); No. 3 in D (D to G); No. 4 in E (E fo A). 

‘Only for You,’ the words by Alice R, Cron, music 
by Hubert E. Rooney. A love song hovering wist- 
fully over past days of happiness, but in spite of all, 
the title—‘ Only for You'--reveals the undying senti- 
ment. A telling accompaniment that well suits the 
words. We think this song will find much acceptance 
Easy for vocalist and accompanist. In three keys; 
No. 1 in C (C to E);; No. 2 in D (D to F sharp); 
No. 3 in F (F to A). 

Sweet and. Low,’ song, written by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, set to music by Arthur Somervell. 
Tennyson’s beautiful words are here set to beautiful 
music, and they present a most delightful ensembie ; 
moderately - difficult and can be obtained in three 
keys; No.1 in D (A to D); No. 2in E flat (B flat to 
E flat); No. 3 in F (Cto F). 

‘Daddy's Letter,’ words by Fred E. Weatherley, 
music by Stephen Adams. One could not wish for a 
prettier description of the sailor's love for his family 
and home than in this ‘letter’ to his child, so bright, so 
true, so loving; the first verse conveys the child's 
delight in receiving it, which we here give:- 

‘Here's a letter from Daddy, 

A letter from over the foam, 

And three blots that are meant for kisses, 

For the dear ones he loves at home 

And the words are all crooked and blotted, 

And the paper is torn maybe ; 

For Daddy, you see, is a sailor 

Out on the deep blue sea.’ 
The accompaniment is easy; and suits the words ex- 
tremely well. In three keys, No.1 in D flat (C to E 
flat); No. 2 in E flat (D to F); No. 3 in F (E to G). 

“God's Minstrel,’ words by Walter E. Grogan, 
music by Charles Marshall. This song contains a 
beautiful thought and message. The lark is por- 
trayed ascending to Heaven's gate, eagerly beseeching 
that it may be opened and allow him to pass inside 
and help to swell the music, and praise in Heaven 
itself. But the angel desists—and says (in the words 
of the song), 

‘Oh, little bird of earth, 

God has His need of thee, 

Take to His world an echo of our song, 

His minstrel there to be!’ 
In two keys, No. 1 in D flat (A flat to E flat); No. 2 
in E flat (B flat to F). The accompaniment is full 
and suggestive, moderately difficult. 

‘A Garden Love Song,’ words by Gunby Hadath, 
music by Samuel Liddle. A bright giadsome song, in 
which the singer beholds the happy reflection of love 
in all around. There are six verses, but so fresh and 
bright are the words and the music, that we do not 
think after all it will appear ‘long.’ In two,keys; 
No. 1-in F (D sharp to F); No. 2 in G*{E sharp to 
G). 




























































‘Dainty Little Maiden,’ words by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, music by Ellen Cowdell. A very pretty 
song, as might be expected (though we question the 
maiden’s choice). The music is ‘dainty’ too, and in 
full sympathy with the words. In two keys; No. 1 
F (C to F); No. 2in A flat (E flat to A flat). 

‘-The Yeomen,: words by P. J. O'Reilly, music by 
J. Airlie Dix. A fine, bold, song in praise of the 
prowess of our good Yeomanry. In two keys; No. 1 
in G (C sharp to D); No. 2 in B flat (E natural to F). 

‘The Outlaw’s Song,’ words by Joanna Baillie, 
music by Eric Coates, It is the call of the outlaw to 
his men to go forth into the night, for, 

‘Night is grown our day ; 

Uprouse ye then, my merry men! 

And use it as ye may!’ 
A clever song, and quite out of the ordinary, sug- 
gestive we think of the old saying, that one has to 
‘dree one’s weird,’—or, bear one’s destiny—though 
surely in this case the outlaw makes his own. In two 
keys; No.1 in D minor (Ato E); No. 2in E minor 
(B to F sharp). Moderately difficult. Orchestral 
accompaniment may be obtained from the publishers. 

‘Gypsy Life’ waltz, for piano, composed by Lilian 
Raymond. Price 2/- nett; This is an attractive 
waltz with good ‘swing ’—tune-—and pleasant variety, 
with an Introduction— tempo di Bolero. Not difficult. 
May be also obtained for Full Orchestra 2/-. nett ; 
Military Band 8/- nett; or Brass Band 5/- nett 

‘Paresseuse Valse’ for pianoforte, by B. Poppels- 
dorff. Price 2/- nett (published also for string 
orchestra with pianoforte accompaniment). Played 
by Herr von Leer’s septet at the Royal Albert Hall. 
A really splendid valse, possessing much charm and 
grace 





ment, by Laura G. Lemon. Price 2/- nett; A fine 
and pleasing solo, requiring a good broad ‘tone, 
moderately difficult. Also ‘Spanish Dance,’ for 
violin with pianoforte accompaniment, by same com- 
poser. Price 2/- nett. This is a short, sprightly, 
characteristic dance, and will delight violinists who 
wish for an effective solo without encountering much 


difficulty. 


Pageant and Festival 


7 
Music. 
By A. R. 
(Concluded from page 8). 
BRISTOL. 

The twelfth triennial festival began at 
Bristol on October 14th. As at Sheffield, the 
‘ Elijah’ introduced the programme (after the 
National Anthem). 

Sir Charles Stanford’s new work, for 
soprano and baritone, chorus and orchestra, 


ton,’ which was conducted by the composer, 
is a well varied composition, clear cut asa 
cameo, and fired with British patriotism. 
The orchestral colouring is quite charming, 
and the whole was well performed. ‘The 
other item on the first day to interest our 
readers was Herr Kreisler’s performance of 
the great fiddle concerto of Brahms, an 
exacting, and in many hands, an unsympathetic 








on Tennyson’s ‘ Ode on the Death of Welling- : 


a 


‘Romance,’ for violin with pianoforte accompani- | 
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work. He played it with fine attack, and, 
where necessary, charming delicacy. 

An unusual programme was arranged for 
the second day. Max Bruch’s ‘ Lay of the 
Bell,’ Bach’s Cantata ‘ Watch ye, Pray ye’ 
(1716), Kalennikoff's G minor Symphony, and 
in. the evening a British concert. Bruch’s 
work is rather tiresome, efforty, and wanting 
in the Divine spark. Bach's cantata, not 
before heard in England, is extremely fine 
and almost modern in feeling (would we wrote 
as well, however). A small orchestra and 
Sir Charles Stanford at the piano made a 
thoroughly artistic ensemble. 

Mr, C. B. Rootham in his ‘ Andromeda’ 
(Kingsley) has spread his colour palette fairly 
lavishly on the canvass. His knowledge of 
effect and his method of obtaining atmosphere 
are alike most promising. With more design- 
ing on the scale of the ‘ grand. project,’ Mr. 
Rootham may be expected to achieve great 
things, but he must be more straightforwardly 
inevitable in his solos. This was a first 
performance, and creditable as such. Elgar's 
‘ King Olaf’ was.also excellently given with 
much spirit. 

The third novelty was given on October 
17th, Felix Woyrsch’s ‘Passion Music.’ 
This proved to be well worth hearing, but 
whete Woyrsch rises to any great height, 
Bach is in the air, when he descends to 
platitudes (as he does), Gounod and Mendels- 
sohn waft around. 

Historically, at the end of the 4th century, 
we hear of S. Gregory Nazianzen first setting 
the Passion Music as a musical drama 
Traditionally, through centuries, the ‘Cantus 
Passionis’ was carried down by the Deacons 
of the’ Passion, the first taking our Lord's 
words, the next Narrator, the third the 
Apostles, and so on. In 1585 Vittoria 
designed harmonised choruses on the words 
of the Apostles, but without dramatic effect. 
Shortly after the Germans introduced their 
‘Chorales,’ which, again, became intricate 
choruses. On Good Friday, 1729, Bach 
produced his ‘S. Matthew Passion Music,’ 
since when musicians have called a halt in 
this style. Perosi’s work, introduced a few 
years ago at Norwich, is quite different, with 
soloists—-Christ (baritone) and two Narrators 
(baritone and bass). It is divided into three 
scenes, ‘Thé Last Supper,’ ‘The Agony,’ 
‘The Crucifixion. It is devotional but 
somewhat theatrical, Woyrsch’s work is a 
blend of these two methods, and is full of 
originality. He uses horns with great effect, 
like a fuller edition of Perosi, and therefore 
lefs rigidly in the idiom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. dt is highly dramatic, but not too 
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fully coloured. Following Bach, he uses a 
double chorus in combination of eight parts, 
or in answering passages. ‘The disposition of 
the parts is also the same as Bach's, Narrator- 
Iyvangelist is tenor, Christ is bass, and there 
ire solo, soprano and contralto passages of 
great beauty. The exquisitely controlled 
harmonies piayed during ‘The Institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament,’ ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ 
opening in strong unison, developing into an 
eight-part harmonic design, and. concluding 
with a four-fold-Amen, were-surely things to 
be remembered, and I hope, heard again. 

I did stay to hear the Beethoven 
‘Choral Symphony,’ which concluded the 
morning’s programme. 

The miscellaneous prograrame included 5. 
Wesley’s motett for double choir, ‘ In Exitu 
Israel,’ a choral symphony, by Mr. 
Holbrooke, Glazounov's ‘Carnaval Symphony,’ 
and Greig’s piano concerto ir A minor, 

‘The first was beautifully given under Mr. 
G. Riseley, to whom so much is due musically 
in Bristol. Mr. Holbrooke has. certainly let 
himself go in his ‘ Homage to Edgar Allan 
Poe’ (two movements only played). The first 
selection was a hymn for male voices and 
orchestra, and the ‘The Haunted 
Palace,’ for full chorus and orchestra. The 
Leeds Choral Union, which has commissioned 
the work, will perform it in full this month 
(November). 

Mr. Holbrooke has again displayed his 
exceptional ability in creating a lasting 
musical impression, but it is not without 
effort, and, if it is regarded by the composer 
as a musical experiment, perhaps he may be 
be induced to see that a greater restraint 
would produce eventually something akin to 
the greatest writers, viz., the sense of the 
inevitable. The greatest works all possess 
this feeling of unalterability, and I am, I hope, 
paying a compliment to this highly gifted 
composer when | venture to compare his 
work to such high standards. Mr. Holbrooke’s 
work seems to me fraught with the highest 
possibilities. . 

Glazounov's ‘Carnaval Symphony’ was 
brightly and crisply given, and Mr. Riseley is 
to be heartily congratulated on a fine festival. 


not 


new 


second, 


BLACKPOOL, 

The entries at Blackpool for the competi- 
tive gathering, numbered no less than 4,000, 
and 40 choirs entered. The judges were 
(chairman) Dr. McNaught, with Mr. Allen 
Gill, Mr. H. Evans, Mr. L. Ronald, Mr. C. 
H. Fogg, Mrs. E. Hands, Mr, P. le Valion, 
and: Mr. W..McNaught. Their work was 
rendered exceedingly difficult by nature of the 
quality of the singing. This -éxceptional 


gathering clearly. shows what a strong 
renascence of music .is going on in this 
country. Long may it continue. If instru- 
mental work had loomed large, | should give 
it more criticism. 


Dream Palaces. 


I build for myself a palace fair, 
A palace of beautiful dreams, 
And in it I set my treasure rare, 
Ideals, and hopes, and might-have-beens. 


All crystal clear are my palace walls, 
Translucent in sapphire and gold, 
Its mystic spgil all my heart enthralls, 
And both mind and spirit enfold. 


And when I am sorrowful and lone, 
And life seems to go all awry, 

I steal in softly to make my moan, 
And I wait till my tears are dry. 


So leave to me this vision so bright, 
This beautiful palace of dream, 
For here alone can my heart grow light, 
And flash back. the glory and gleam. 
E, A, HILL. 


Cut Leaves. 


Aspects of Modern Opera, estimates and inquiries by 
Laurence Gilman. Published by John Lane, 
Bodley Head, 1909, p. 1-126. Price 2/6 nett 

Mr. Gilman has once more given us a remarkable 
book, a book we can appreciate and learn from.” He 
begins with the Wagnerian aftermath He gives us 

a view of Puccini, treats fully of Strauss’ ‘ Salomé,’ 

its art and its morals; and then gives us a summary 

of the perfect music drama, especially dealing with 

Débussy’s wonderful ‘ Pelleas’ and ‘ Melisande.’ 

The book is an unique critique 

‘The Music of Speech, containing the words of some 
poets, thinkers and music makers—-regarding the 
production of the Bardic Art together with frag- 
ments of verse set toits own melody’ by Florence 
Farr. Published by Elkin Matthews, Vigo 
Streét, W., r909. Price 2/6 nett; pp. 1-27, paper 
covel 

‘The work is a description by Miss Farr of Mr. W. 

B. Yeats belief as to how the old Bards gave: ex- 
pression to their stories and songs; it is decidedly 
interesting and the theory is supported by many well- 
known names: Miss Farr has a very beautiful voice, 
to which a back ground was given by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch constructing a_ stringed instrument 
specially for her to chant the lays to. The pamphlet 
is well worth perusal and for certain kinds of lyric 
there is no doubt, with a beautiful and sympathetic 
voice, it is the ideal form for the production of Bardic 
verse. 


‘ The Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack, 1909.’ 


57th annual issue. Published by Rudall, Carte 
& Co., 23, Berners Street, W. Price 3/-; By 
post 3/4. 

This is the best Musical Directory published and 
contains an unusual amount of not only useful but 
necessary information. The obituary notices are 
worth having the volume for alone to keep each 
year's issue for reference. 
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(BARNES & MULLINS) 


Absolutely guarantee the following 


TRUE AND TESTED 
STRINGS ————< 


a oT | vIRTUOSO 


NOTHING BETTER TO BE HAD. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 





8s. 


Violins, Violas, Violin E (2ne,sinate 


length each 


and Violoncellos. Violin A Re 
; Violin D __,, 
Vidiin GO GSB) cl 





120 cut lengths 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | ACCMHPEHE (ncinein cm snveione) 18 


and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 3, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 














STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing t¢ the use of a 

powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 


Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


A Sample consisting of—3 full length €, 2 length A, 2 dlength D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SpeciaL Prices FOR QUANTITIES. 

















GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 





Repairs carefully done by Experienced Workmen 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


.. VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, .. 
': 92, ST, MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 











J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. . 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895. 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865. 
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CHANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 


value. The experience gained by four generations, spread \ 


over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship. The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. ‘Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, wW. 





Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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mei receipt of Postal Order covering Each Volume 3s. 6d. net iMustrated. 
the order. ; 
The Story of the Oratorio. STORIES FROM THEO OPE RAS. 
By Annie W. Patterson, B.A., Mus. Doc. (im 2 Vols.) 
Che Story of Wotation. ; 
By ©. F. Appy Witiiams, M.A., Mus. Bac. By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 
Che, Story. of ,the Organ. 
F. Aspy Witrtiams, M.A., Mus. Bac. CHATS ON VIOLINS. 
The fe of Tbamber Music . 
5 N. Xie Bie. nN, M tus 1 3AC eye By OLGA RACSTER. Fully illustrated. 
The Story of the Wiolin. ant 
By Pate Sbameuee (Guildhall School). CHATS WITH MUSIC LOVERS. 
The Story of the Warp. a By Doctor ANNIE W. PATTERSON. 


By W.H. Grattan Fvoop (Organist of Enniscorthy 
Cathedral) 


The Story of Organ Music. - | CHATSON THE VIOLONCELLO 


By C. EF. Appy Wixuiams, M.A., Mus. Bac. ‘ P 
Tbe Story of English Music, 160021900. By OLGA RACSTER, ’ 18 Illustrations. 


Being the Lectures given at the Music Loan 
Exhibition of the Worshipful Company A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


of Musicians, London, a 
The Story of Minstreisy. CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 
By EpmMonstounE Doncan (in 2 vols). 
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